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The land-grant universities, through Cooperative 
Extension Services, have performed the most important university 
outreach function in America* The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 stated that 
the function of Cooperative Extension was to provide practical 
instruction in subjects related to agriculture and home economics. 
Subsequent amendments to the Act and earmarked congressional 
appropriations have made it clear that the service is to deal with 
all matters of vital concern to rural Americans* Although the 
university never serves as an instrument of direct social action, it 
can be a vital force in bringing about action on the part of 
individuals, organizations, and institutions through its educational 
activities. Since the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act, 

General Extension Services have moved more aggressively in developing 
programs to help fight poverty. With funding under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and Title I of the Higher Education Act, 
University Extension Divisions have assisted public schools and 
communities to become more effective in dealing with disadvantaged 
people. Through their Extension Divisions, universities can work in 4 
major areas: (1) public affairs education, (2) training leaders to 

work with the poor, (3) direct work with the poor, and (4) modifying 
community organizations. (EJ) 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



The land-grant universities, through their Cooperative Extension 
Services, have been, by all odds, the most important university out- 
reach function in rural America. There is a university extension 
office in almost every county of the country, usually located in the 
county seat, and staffed with from one to more than a score of pro- 
fessional workers. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 stated the function 
of Cooperative Extension as providing practical instruction in sub- 
jects relating to agriculture and home economics. Subsequent 
amendments to the act and earmarked congressional appropriations 
have made it clear that the service is to deal with all matters of 
vital concern to rural Americans. The Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ices of the land-grant universities have not been the only univer- 
sity forces at work in rural America. Most land-grant universities 
and state universities have General Extension or Continuing Educa- 
tion Services, which often pre-date Cooperative Extension. These 
enterprises have also had a direct effect in rural America in 
several ways. Many people have been brought from rural areas to 
campus to participate in conferences and short courses on a wide 
range of subjects. The universities have offered both credit and 
non-credit courses in rural areas designed to help professional and 
non-professional people keep up-to-date with the changing world. 

Some have extensive programs in the many facets of community, 
economic, social and cultural development, with many of the services 
beamed to non-metropolitan areas. 

University extension is by no means the exclusive domain of state 
and land-grant universities. Indeed much of the pioneering work in 
extension education has been done by private universities* With, 
however, the exception that proves the rule, the private univer- 
sities which have been most active in extension have been in metro- 
politan areas, while the impact they have had on rural areas has 
been of a secondary nature. It is for this reason that the paper 
directs itself to the role of state universities and land-grant 
colleges in rural America. 



There is a Cooperative Extension Service in eveiy state. It has 
traditionally been administered through the College of Agriculture 
at one of the land-grant institutions. (Several states have more 



II. ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 



than one land-grant institution.) The staff consists of university- 
trained personnel located in the counties who ha ir ~ been known 
traditionally as county agents, home economics agr.nts, home demon- 
stration agents, agricultural extension agents or 4-H agents. In 
addition, there are a few administrative and supervisory personnel, 
and a group of highly trained people called specialists, who are 
located at the university and are usually part of the regular aca- 
demic departments of the university. TheiT function is to provide 
continuous training for the field staff, prepare educational materi- 
al, and give leadership to the state-wide educational programs. 

The program is financed with federal, state, and county funds. 1 The 
university works with some body at the county level in determining 
the financing, organization, and administration of the program at 
the local level. This may be the county governing body, a special 
legal body created only for this function, or it may be an informal- 
ly organized group of people. The amount of authority in the hands 
of the local group varies, but it is fair to say that the university 
is the dominant force in the administration of service. 

Each of the land-grant institutions has a memorandum of under- 
standing with the Federal Extension Service, an agency of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which sets forth the responsibilities of 
the university and the U.S. Department of Agriculture and how the 
program will be administered. The Federal Extension Service is 
responsible for getting the federal funds to the states, seeing that 
they are spent legally, and for providing liaison between the 
Department of Agriculture and the state Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ices. Its greatest service comes from a small staff who provide 
a great deal of assistance to the states in the several prograin 
areas, including the preparation of educational materials. 

While each Cooperative Extension Service is independent and has 
wide leeway in carrying out its federal commitments, considerable 
national cohesiveness is secured not only through the leadership 
efforts of the Federal Extension Service, but through the Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy, which consists of an elected 
group of extension directors and the administrator of the Federal 
Extension Service. ^ This committee represents Cooperative Extension 
at the national level, and while it has no directive powers over 
the individual institutions, it does exercise tremendous influence 
with the states. 

The General Extension, or Continuing Education Service, is en- 
tirely a creature of the university. The head of the service, usu- 
ally with the title of director, dean or vice-president, is directly 
responsible to the president of the university or to a vice-president. 
Most of the staff of the General Extension Services is housed on the 
campus or in a few centers operated by the university around the 

*In fiscal year 1966 the proportions were: federal - 38 percent, 
state or university - 40 percent, local - 22 percent. 
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state. The staff consists of people who are experts in organizing 
and operating conferences, correspondence work, and teachers in 
academic disciplines. The latter may or may not be a member of a 
regular academic department. The General Extension Services achieve 
a national focus in two places. The General Extension Services of 
the state universities and land-grant colleges are members of the 
Extension Council of the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges. The council has officers and committees 
and has demonstrated the ability to mount national efforts. The 
General Extension Services are also members of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association which includes the General Extension 
Services of private universities and land-grant colleges. This 
organization has an executive secretary and also has demonstrated 
its ability to mount a national effort. 

Historically, there has been a great deal of difference between 
the Cooperative and General Extension Services. This was described 
quite well by Dr. Paul Miller in an article published in 1958. He 
summarized the major differences in the following manner: 

The primary clientele of Cooperative Extension has been farmers 
and rural people. It was supported by public funds and rendered 
service to its clients at no charge. While it had a tie to the 
campus, its main orientation was off-campus. It made extensive use 
of informal education within the framework of problem-solving. To 
explain further, its focus was to solve problems and its methods 
were demonstrations, meetings, individual consultations, the mass 
media, and maximum involvement of people with the problem in plan- 
ning educational approaches . 

General Extension, on the other hand, has been largely campus - 
based. Courses were taken off campus, but these were usually the 
same as taught on campus. Much of the support for General Exten- 
sion Sendee came from fees paid by students. The clientele was 
primarily non-farm people. Instruction was quite formalized and 
the major goal was to advance the higher education of adults. 

Over the years the two services have become more and more similar. 
Cooperative Extension has broadened its concerns beyond the farmer 
and the rural homemaker. General Extension's scope, particularly 
with the passage of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
has been expanded into problem solving. The reasons for these 
changes are numerous and the result is a logical evolution. The 
increasing similarity of the two organizations is causing many land- 
grant universities to reorganize their extension enterprises. This 
is taking the form of merger or coordination under a single head, 
responsible to the president of the university. This move is being 
made, not only to eliminate overlapping and duplication and to in- 
crease internal efficiency, but also to more effectively fulfill the 



^Miller, Paul A., "Extension Education in the Land-Grant Univer- 
sities," Farm Policy Forum. Vol. II, No. 4, 1958-59. 
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